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Kyrgyz Shyrdak 


Stephanie Bunn 


In summer 1995 I was fortunate to spend a 
portion of my fieldwork in Kyrgyzstan as an 
apprentice to two Kyrgyz women felt masters, 
Kenjé Toktosunova and Guljan Arakieva, who 
then lived in the village of Tamchi on the shores 
of Lake Issyk-kul. The majority of my appren- 
ticeship was spent learning traditional Kyrgyz 
felt-making techniques and working on a 
traditional felt shyrdak carpet. This recent experi- 
ence in Kyrgyzstan and three years of previous 
research on Kyrgyz felt-making form the basis for 
the present paper. 

Kyrgyzstan is a small republic in former 
Soviet Central Asia. It lies along the Chinese bor- 
der south of Kazakhstan, east of Uzbekistan and 
north of Tajikistan. It was formed by the Soviet 
center in 1920 with the intention of grouping the 
majority of the Kyrgyz people into one political 
territory. At the time, ethnographic understand- 
ing of the region was lacking. The original 
Kyrgyzstan contained a large proportion of the 
Kazakh nation, as the Soviet center did not 
differentiate between the two nationalities. The 
Kyrgyz S.S.R. was formed in 1936. By 1959 a cen- 
sus of Kyrgyzstan showed that the Kyrgyz made 
up 40 percent of the population, Russians and 
Ukrainians 10 percent, with the remainder 
Kazakhs, Tajiks, Uygur, and Tatar. There are also 
Kyrgyz people living in Tajikistan, Kazakhstan, 
and Xinjiang in China. 

The Kyrgyz are traditionally a nomadic 
people. Their lifestyle has changed radically over 
the last hundred years. This is due, first, to the 
influence of the Russian empire's conquest of the 
area in the second half of the 19th century, and 
second, to the effects of communism on their 
way of life after the Russian Revolution. 

Situated in the Tien Shan Mountains, 85 per- 
cent of Kyrgyzstan lies above 1500 meters. The 
Kyrgyz way of life as nomadic pastoralists is 
affected by the environment; traditionally, the 
Kyrgyz traveled each year with their animals 
from the winter lowland pastures, or kyshto'o, to 
the jailo'o, or summer pastures, living in felt tents, 
sometimes referred to as yurts (Kyrgyz: boz ily). 


Following the collectivization program 
imposed by Stalin in the 1930s, most people now 
live in villages in the lowland areas, with only 
some traveling to the mountain pastures in the 
summer months. The Kyrgyz tend sheep and 
horses, and some cows. Formerly, they also kept 
Bactrian camels (the two-humped variety) and 
yaks, but these lost importance with the advent 
of cars and trucks for transport. Since indepen- 
dence, however, there has been a modest revival 
of keeping these animals, since both are well 
suited to the local ecology and climate. As with 
most of the nomadic peoples of Central Asia, 
there has been a long-standing historical rela- 
tionship between the nomadic Kyrgyz and the 
settled populations of the valleys and oases. This 
has been mainly for trade. 

The yurt has for centuries been the tradi- 
tional dwelling place of nomads across Central 
Asia, from Mongolia as far west as the Middle 
East. The Kyrgyz yurt has a trellis frame and a 
domed or conical roof, which is covered in felt. 
There is documentation of use of the yurt from 
the 8th century after Christ. Authors such as 
Peter Andrews suggest that there has been little 
change in its form over the past thousand years. 
There are two main kinds of yurt: the Turkic yurt, 
such as that used by the Kyrgyz, and the 
Mongolian ger. The main differences are in the 
roof construction. The Kyrgyz poles are curved 
and the roof is domed, whereas the Mongolian 
poles are straight and the roof is flatter. The inte- 
rior organization of the yurt is very precise. 
Everything has its place. There is a men’s side 
and a women’s side (to the left and right, respec- 
tively, as you look in), an honored place furthest 
from the door, and a work place nearest to the 
door. All artifacts and furnishings, made by hand 
using available materials such as wool, leather, 
and traded silks, have their special place in the 
yurt. Most of these artifacts are made by women. 
Special bags are made for everything from 
clothes to salt. Then there are sedge screens, 
embroidered hangings, and quilted bedding. 
Occasionally, there are wooden chests, but these 
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Fig. 1. Ala kiiz felt-making, 
Lake Issyk-kul, 1994 


are rarely made nowadays. Every item for use in 
the yurt, however lowly its task, has been deco- 
rated with skill and craftsmanship of the highest 
quality. Artifacts are made to suit a lifestyle of 
movement, of packing and unpacking, and the 
needs of limited space. With the decline of the 
use of the yurt following sedentarization, many 
of the artifacts with their associated craft skills 
are no longer to be found. Traditional felt manu- 
facture (fig. 1), however, is still very much a part 
of modern textile production. Felt continues to 
be made in the jailo’o, the villages, and even in 
the cities today. It is used for floor coverings, tent 
covers, and hats. There is now one factory in 
Kyrgyzstan which produces machine-made felt. 

Many of the considerations and traditional 
practices attendant to this craft are still in place. 
Ironically, having survived the rigors of commu- 
nism, the felt tradition is beginning to suffer the 
effects of the onslaught of the market economy. 
The disruption of the nomadic lifestyle damaged 
a central part of Kyrgyz culture during the com- 
munist years. Its impact was mostly on men, who 
no longer can be shepherds in the time-honored 
way. In spite of significant changes that have 
taken place since independence and the advent 
of the market economy, which have also affected 
women’s craft production, women still practice 
their traditional crafts at home as part of their 
daily round of activities along with childcare, 
welcoming guests, cooking food and making 
bread. 
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Kyrgyz Felt 


Among the Kyrgyz, the use of felt is extensive 
and includes carpets, a variety of tent bags, boots, 
hats, and tent covers. There are various ways of 
making and decorating felt. These include ala küz 
(bright felt), where the pattern is embedded into 
the design in the felting process. Quilting, or 
sewing into felt; sewing on cords as accessories 
are other methods. As well as shyrdak, or mosaic 
felt, which may also incorporate quilting and the 
application of cords. 

The Kyrgyz make felt in the following way. 
These principles apply whether for making plain 
undecorated felt, for tent covers, or for ala kiz. 
The wool is beaten using two sticks on a mat or 
on an old bed frame. This is to fluff up the fibers. 
Four or five fleeces are used for one large felt. The 
felt is made on a chij, which is a large sedge 
screen. Once beaten, the wool is laid out onto the 
screen, one layer at a time. Heavy felts require at 
least three layers (Where for fine felt hats fewer 
layers may be used). The first layer of wool is 
spread using wooden stick beaters. The second 
layer is usually spread by hand. For ala kiiz, the 
third layer introduces the pattern; also laid down 
by hand. Boiling water from a large pan (kazan) is 
ladled onto the wool. The screen is then rolled 
up and wrapped in old cloth or sacking and tied 
with rope. It is then kicked up and down the 
mountain or road for one to one-and-a-half 
hours, usually with the help of the family or 
neighboring men wearing heavy boots. Innocent 
passersby or riders on horseback may be coaxed 
or cajoled to join in this part of the process. After 
about one-and-a-half hours the makers roll the 
felt on the ground using their forearms. 

Used for floor coverings, the ala kiiz felts are 
usually about two meters wide by four meters 
long. Other floor felts include the syrmak, deco- 
rated with embossed swirls of colored cords, and 
shyryk shyrdak. The latter uses quilting in a plain 
brown or white central field, with traditional 
mosaic work in the borders. If felt is made for 
tent covers, it is cut by women of the jailo’o or 
village who have had experience in this craft. 
Old tent covers are often used as pattern pieces. 
Any item to be made from cut and sewn felt, 
whether bags, hats, or shyrdak, requires hand- 
made white felt, which is then dyed (fig. 2). 

Shyrdak is made by women throughout 
Kyrgyzstan, except in the southwestern Osh area 
and among the Kyrgyz women of Tajikistan. 
Patterns, colors, and techniques distinguish 
regional traditions of different tribal groupings 


of Kyrgyz people. A shyrdak is traditionally made 
by a young girl’s mother for her daughter’s wed- 
ding day. The girl often helps and learns how to 
make it at the same time. It is also made by 
women as gifts for their children, grandchildren, 
and friends or relatives. There is no history of 
shyrdaks made for sale, although there are 
now attempts to develop this as part of new 
investment programs in Kyrgyzstan. Skills in 
shyrdak-making are passed from mother to 
daughter, the daughter beginning to learn seri- 
ously after the age of thirteen. Although there is 
consistent practice of shyrdak today, there is no 
consistent practice of passing the tradition down, 
with many women not learning at all. Of 
the women that do make shyrdak, most learn 
from their mothers; others learn from their 
mothers-in-law after marriage. Shyrdak-making 
epitomizes traditional Kyrgyz felt-making at its 
finest. More than any other felt technique, it 
seems to preserve the symbolism and the mores 
of the Kyrgyz textile tradition. 

The manufacture of shyrdak, which uses a 
mosaic technique, requires previously made felt 


that has already been dyed. Two pieces of felt of 
contrasting but usually complementary color are 
cut into traditional patterns and reassembled to 
form a complete design. These pieces are sewn 
together then quilted. The outline of the pattern 
is highlighted with a sewn-on thread of a third 
color. The use of complementary colors in the 
mosaic, the quilting which emphasizes the 
contours of the pattern, and the effect of the con- 
trasting threads on the pattern outline, all work 
together to create felt carpets that vibrate with 
intensity and have a sense of brilliance. 


Making Shyrdak 


A shyrdak usually has a rectangular form, the 
ratio of length to breadth being about 2:1. The 
dimensions vary from 3.0 x 1.50 m to 4.20 x 2.0 
m. Smaller versions are made as kitchen runners 
(dorojas). Typically there is a central field and a 
sewn-on border, usually separated by a smaller 
inner “guard border.” The central field design is 
usually worked to a traditional pattern. It may 
take as long as one or two years to complete a 


Fig. 2. Bermet Mamutova's 
shyrdak, Bokonbayev, 1994 
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Fig. 3. Shyrdak-making, 
Naryn region, 1994. 


shyrdak of 3.0 x 1.50 m. Despite the help of friends 
and relatives, the length of time it takes to 
complete a shyrdak is indicative of a woman's 
other duties and commitments. These include 
childcare, household chores, and other crafts (fig. 
3). Often a woman works alone, especially those 
who live in cities and whose relatives are busy 
doing other things. In this case, the making of a 
shyrdak can take as long as two or three years. 
Shyrdak work draws upon a variety of skills, 
including felt-making, drawing, cutting, spin- 
ning, and sewing. It may take up to several 
weeks to prepare the wool, felt it, and dye it. 
Then it may take a day or so to draw and cut the 
pattern, and a few days more to tack it. But addi- 
tional time is invested in the preparation of 
thread, and the sewing, couching, and quilting 
processes.’ The thread used for sewing, couch- 
ing, and quilting is all handspun using a drop 
spindle. The sewing thread is two-ply; the end is 
hand-twined with store-bought cotton thread so 
as to make threading of a smaller needle possible. 
In other words, each woolen handspun sewing 
thread has a twined end (shona). Although this is 
a difficult technique, experience has shown that 
it spares many blisters that would otherwise 
result from using larger needles required by the 
woolen thread. Thus, the processes of spinning 
and sewing actually comprise the majority of the 
labor. Spinning and sewing are best done 
indoors, usually during the cold winter months 
from October to April, when the women sit 
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under the felt on which they are working, cover- 
ing themselves with it for warmth. 

The first task is to draw and cut the design. 
Not all women can draw the traditional patterns. 
Those who can are called masters (usta). The 
skills involved in drawing the patterns are an 
ability to remember the designs and an ability to 
draw in the round, that is, to draw symmetrical- 
ly the inside and the outside of each traditional 
pattern. This latter skill is most important 
because it requires the capacity to hold in one’s 
mind the relationship of the part to the whole at 
all times.’ Kyrgyz felt masters have agility with 
visual geometry and have an excellent under- 
standing of space and spatial relationships 
(fig. 4). 

The drawing is done by eye, with chalk 
applied directly onto the felt. The design is 
drawn in quarters, with the felt folded over to 
imprint a mirror image of the drawing to the 
juxtaposing area. This is repeated to form the 
complete pattern. A felt master is then, above 
everything, a woman who can draw the pattern. 
Many women who are highly skilled at other 
techniques cannot do this and may invite a rela- 
tive to execute the drawing. 

Once drawn, the two colored pieces of felt 
to be used in the mosaic are tacked together with 
thread. The design is cut through both pieces 
simultaneously with a sharp knife. Similar parts 
are then interchanged and reassembled into 
reciprocally matching mosaics. They are then 
carefully sewn together. 

Once all the pieces have been assembled, 
the real work begins. This consists of quilting 
(shyryk) and the sewing of the embossing thread 
around the meeting point of the contrasting 
design colors (dje’ek). During this process, the 
entire shyrdak pattern felt is actually attached 
by the quilting and sewing to a backing felt of 
natural brown or beige. 

All thread used in a shyrdak is handspun. 
This includes the shona thread, used for quilting 
and sewing (see above), and the dje'ek thread, 
used for embossing. The special feature of shona, 
as already mentioned, is that it is a two-ply wool 
thread hand-twined onto a fine cotton thread at 
one end for ease of sewing through the felt. 
Shona is made from a mixture of natural gray, 
white, and brown wools. The quilting consists of 
one or two fine lines of “in and out” stitching 
(stitches are about 2 mm apart), done in parallel 
lines consistent with the outline of the pattern. 
The dje'ek consists of two cords of three-ply wool, 
one S-spun and one Z-spun. These are sewn on 


together using the shona to create a single her- 
ringbone line (fig. 5). Their color is chosen to add 
brilliance to the pattern. There are no visible 
fastenings on and off, and no knots apparent on 
the back of the shyrdak (fig. 6). 

Visually, the dje'ek sets off the two comple- 
mentary colors of the felt pattern and makes the 
outline distinct. The quilting, or shyryk, contours 
this outline, emphasizing the movement and 
rhythm of the pattern. Practically speaking, both 
techniques, sewn into a backing felt, strengthen 
the shyrdak. A Kyrgyz shyrdak may last up to 
thirty years. In comparison, an ala kiiz (pressed 
felt) will last only about seven years. The tech- 
niques of felt embossing, quilting, and the use of 
positive/negative mosaic work also appear in the 
Pazyryk felts (4th century B.C.) and in the felts 
of Noin Ula (1st century after Christ). 

Felt colors are selected to provide brightness 
and contrast. Synthetic dyes, used almost 
exclusively since the end of the 19th century, 
offer a great range of colors, although the dyes 
themselves are much flatter and harsher in tone 
than those derived from natural dyestuffs. 
Synthetic dyes are also easier to use. Natural 
dyes require collecting ingredients, and there are 
usually more stages of processing. Chemical dyes 
may be difficult to obtain, but easier to use once 
they are found. In general, however, women are 
attracted to the bright colors of chemical dyes, 
although the dye instructions are often not fol- 
lowed, which can result in fading and other poor 
results. I have asked friends why they like bright 
contrasting colors, and they usually say, “Because 
these are Kyrgyz colors.” Traditionally, the popu- 
lar color combinations were red and white, 
brown and white, red and blue, and brown and 
orange. Nowadays, the combination of green 
and red seems particularly popular. 

Traditionally, certain color combinations had 
symbolic meaning. Red and white were espe- 
cially important for fertility and for protection. 
Many women say that the use of red and blue 
puts the red earth of the Kyrgyz Ala To'o (bright 
mountains) and the blue waters of Issky-kul into 
their work. Their love of nature and the clear 
colors of the high mountains strongly influence 
their work. Though it would be difficult to say 
that there are rules now about how Kyrgyz 
women choose the colors they use, they never- 
theless seem to know immediately which colors 
will work together to create the effect of bril- 
liance they want. It has been suggested by a 
Kyrgyz physiologist, Altenai Karasaeva, that 
altitude affects the perception of color and space 


Fig. 4. Drawing and cutting shyrdak, Issyk-kul, 1994. 


dje'ek 
(embossing thread) 


shyryk 
(quilting) 


Fig. 5. Elements of shyrdak. 
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Fig. 6. Shyrdak, Naryn region: 
close-up of dje’ek and shyryk, 
1994. 


(personal communication). Most of Kyrgyzstan 
is over 2,500 meters in altitude. Perhaps this, or 
perhaps the closeness and the extraordinary 
blueness of the mountain sky, and the red color 
of the Ala To'o range explain the preference for 
vividness in the Kyrgyz women’s work. 


Positive and Negative Patterns 


The most characteristic feature of shyrdak is its 
“positive and negative” quality. This quality is 
achieved by use of complementary colors in the 
mosaic with a balanced layout of design so that 
the foreground and background have equal 
weight. Makhova and Cherkasova have noted: 
“In the most distinctive shyrdaks . . . there is a vis- 
ible relationship between the ornament and the 
method of execution. In these it is unusual to 
delineate between background and pattern.” 
This feature is also characteristic of Kyrgyz 
patterns in other media (fig. 7). 

An important feature of this system of 
design is its economy. The process of shyrdak- 
making maximizes utilization of the felt by any of 
three methods to compose the central field. All 
three methods make use of pieces of “leftover” 
felt that result from the process of cutting two 
colors at once (fig. 4). Each pattern area is assem- 
bled from two pieces of colored felt cut out 
together, but the leftover fabric is not discarded 
so there is no waste. It may be assembled and 
used for a second shyrdak, or it may be used for 
other elements in the same shyrdak. 

In the first method, the central field is made 
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from a single large piece of felt, cut to receive a 
mosaic insert. The reverse image is used to make 
a second shyrdak. My teacher, Kenjé, made such a 
shyrdak for her wedding, and her sister made a 
second shyrdak, with colors in reverse, for hers. 
The use of a single large piece of felt for the cen- 
tral field is considered to increase the value of the 
shyrdak; this kind of shyrdak is called djalpy oyoo 
(fig. 21). 

By the second method, the central field is 
composed of smaller pieces of felt, joined togeth- 
er to form pairs of positive and negative designs. 
In this way, all of the pieces of cut felt are used to 
produce a single shyrdak (fig. 8). This is said to be 
one of the oldest forms of shyrdak. 

The third method of making shyrdak results 
in a rhombic style. The shyrdak has a central field 
consisting of three diamonds, the reverse forms 
used for a second shyrdak. This pattern is called 
tabak oyoo (fig. 9). 

The pattern called tür shyrdak is composed 
of many smaller rhombic forms (fig. 10). The use 
of complementary colors permits some of the 
rhombic forms to be the reverse of others, or the 
reverses may be used to create a second shyrdak. 
This method may involve more than two colors. 

The central field is usually edged with a thin 
band, or “guard stripe,” that has a simple pattern, 
often in neutral colors such as brown and white, 
executed using the same techniques of cut mosa- 
ic, sewing, couching, and quilting. This is sur- 
rounded by an outer border which again exhibits 
a positive and a negative design. Half the border 
is then the reverse color combination of the other 
so that all the felt is used. The outer border may 
be of colors similar to or different from those of 
the central field. 

To summarize the characteristics of shyrdak, 
one returns to the emphasis on balance between 
the background and foreground patterns, con- 
servation of materials through the use of mosaic 
patterns, and rhythm generated by brilliant col- 
ors that counterbalance the positive and negative 
images. The close relationship between process, 
execution, and pattern gives a sense of organic 
unity. 


Kyrgyz Pattern 


Patterns and techniques vary throughout 
Kyrgyzstan. Certain patterns used by particular 
families relate to tribal groupings of the past. 
Patterns are also specific to certain areas. Soviet 
academics and Kyrgyz people alike claim that the 
most authentically traditional Kyrgyz shyrdak 


Fig. 7. Shyrdak, Issyk-kul 
close-up of positive/negative 
images, 1994 


Fig. 8. Construction of shyrdak 
using two small pieces of felt 
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Fig. 9. Construction of 
shyrdak using three 
rhomboids in center field 
(pattern tabak oyoo) 


patterns are found in the mountain regions in 
the north, such as Naryn and Tien Shan." In 
southern Kyrgyzstan, Islam is stronger because 
of proximity to Tajikistan and Uzbekistan. There, 
the designs bear the influence of neighboring 
Tajiks and Uzbeks. The pattern elements have 
been transformed in quite subtle ways from ani- 
mal forms to plant forms, with the names 
changed accordingly. The zoomorphic forms are 
generally considered older and are more charac- 
teristic of the patterns used by other Turkic peo- 
ples to the north, whose patterns are thought to 
reflect earlier shamanistic influence. The shyrdaks 
of the Chou Valley are said to have moved fur- 
thest away from traditional designs. Indeed, the 
layout has altered, and the borders sometimes 
take up as much space as the entire central field; 
no quilting is used at all. 

In shyrdaks from the north, such as in those 
from Tien Shan or Pri-Issyk-kul (today referred 
to as the Tong region), a double line of quilting is 
used, representing what is considered to be more 
conscientious work by local women. The pat- 
terns sometimes exhibit the older circular design 
motif, which is found more often in shyrdaks of 
the last century than in those of the twentieth 
century with square and rhombic designs.’ 

There have been significant design develop- 
ments in recent years. One is a result of the push 
to make felt for sale. This was first encouraged 
by the Soviet Kyrgyz Artists’ Union. Since 
independence this has been further developed 
by the change to a market economy. Most felt for 
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sale caters to tourists, although some is sold to 
mothers too busy to make felt for their children’s 
weddings. The main impact of commercializa- 
tion has been the reduction of quality in designs, 
and machine-sewn felts, which have resulted 
from the efforts to increase speed and quantity. 
Size has decreased because of the preference by 
tourists for portable goods. This has also had an 
effect on design because masters prefer to sim- 
plify the designs rather than reduce patterns to 
fit the smaller dimensions. 

The growth of small businesses and felt- 
makers’ workshops has also spawned groups 
who seek to preserve old techniques. This has 
fostered a keen renewal of interest in natural 
dyeing. But it has also encouraged a “freezing” 
of traditional designs. Some patterns are consid- 
ered good simply because they are old and 
appear in photographs in books about Kyrgyz 
felts (e.g. Maksimov and Sorokin 1986). Workers 
are encouraged to copy these designs exactly, 
rather than use the masters’ improvisatory tech- 
niques of developing each new felt pattern from 
a repertory of traditional motifs. 

There are also interesting regional develop- 
ments in felt patterns among more traditional 
masters who still make felt at home. A unique 
example is found in the village of At Bashy in the 
Naryn region, where many changes in design 
have grown up around one master named Jangyl 
Alibyekova. She has brought naturalistic ele- 
ments to her work, including shyrdaks made with 
designs of leaves and birds. She is especially 


Fig. 10. Construction of 
shyrdak using many 
rhomboids in center field 
(pattern tür shyrdak) 


Fig. 11. Shyrdak with butterfly 
motif (köpölok shyrdak) 
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Fig. 12. Ram's horn motif (kochkor muyuz) 


Fig. 13. Four horns motif variations (tort muyuz). 
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Fig. 14. Raven's claw motif Fig. 15. Forked post motif 


(karga turmak). (acha bakan). 


Fig. 16. Bird's wing motif (kush kanat) 
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famous for her butterfly designs (köpölok), which 
have become so popular that the village is 
known throughout much of the country (fig. 11). 
Other masters in the village copy her work. The 
practice of borrowing designs is one way in 
which local patterns grow and change. It will be 
interesting to see whether or not these pattern 
changes endure. 

Bernshtam, in his short article on Kyrgyz 
narrative folk patterns, has collected 173 motif 
elements of Kyrgyz patterns.” He notes that shyr- 
daks are built up of different combinations of 
these elements. He considers shyrdaks thus to 
have “an epic metaphorical quality.” A few of the 
most common motifs found in shyrdaks warrant 
additional comment: 


Kochkor muyuz (ram's horn; fig. 12). This 
is the most common and characteristic 
motif used in shyrdak: two horns curving 
outward from a central point. It appears 
throughout Kyrgyz decorative arts and is 
found in many forms throughout Central 
Asia. In the region of Talas to the west 
of Kyrgyzstan, kochkor muyuz is often 
elongated and resembles a plant tendril. 

Tort muyuz (four horns; fig. 13). This isa 
variation of the ram’s horn (kochkor muyuz). 
The central feature of the design consists 
of four sets of ram's horns which form a 
cross. 

Karga turmak (raven’s claw; fig. 14). This 
design represents another variant in which 
a second motif is added to kochkor muyuz, 
in this case a raven’s claw. The word karga 
also means “curse” in Kyrgyz. It has been 
suggested that the motif was used in the 
past as a visible means of protection.’ 

Acha bakan (forked post; fig. 15). This is a 
forked post used to put the roof felts on the 
yurt and to close and open the smoke flap. 
It may also be combined with kochkor 
MUYUZ. 

Kush kanat (bird's wing; fig. 16). This 
design is often featured in border patterns. 

Badam (almond; fig. 17). This pattern 
originates in the Chou Valley and Talas. 

Umai (female fertility goddess; fig. 18). 
Umai is mentioned in the Orkhon inscrip- 
tions." She is half bird and half woman, 
and protects young children. This image 
has essentially the same form as baldak, 
which is a stand used for an eagle while 
hunting. This design is typically found in 
main and guard border patterns. 


lit koyruk (dog's tail; fig. 19). Related to 


the running dog pattern that occurs in arts 

throughout the Middle Fast," this design 

is used as a guard border pattern. 2S 
Toomarcha (amulet; a mountain pattern; 


fig. 20). This motif is also used for inner 

border patterns and may have amuletic 

significance. The word toomar means 

amulet; it refers to the triangular amulet Fig. 17. Almond motif variations (badam) 
found throughout Central Asia. 


Larger areas of composition in a shyrdak also 
have names. Tabak oyoo, mentioned above, refers 
to the large rhombic design pattern.” Djalpy oyoo 
(uninterrupted pattern) describes a central field 
made from a single piece of felt with a mosaic 
pattern inserted. Salbay oyoo is a spread-out pat- 
tern that usually covers the entire central field. A 
bettelgen shyrdak is one in which the central field 
is made from two positive and negative pieces 
sewn together. There is a comparatively recent 
fashion to make the entire shyrdak from tabak 
pieces sewn together, which is known as tür 
shyrdak (see above). Scholars in the field have Fig. 18. Fertility goddess motif (Umai) 
compiled many additional motifs and names,” 
but names and their usage change with time and 
differ from place to place. Any glossary of such 
terms should be seen only as an approximation. 


Interpretation of Patterns 


The meaning of Kyrgyz carpet designs has been 
discussed variously by carpet experts, Kyrgyz 


and Soviet scholars, and general-interest writers, 
as well as by Kyrgyz people themselves. It was 
when I began to ask women about meanings for 


the different patterns that I came upon many 

instances that challenged my own preconcep- 

tions about traditional patterns and the ways Fig. 19. Dog's tail motif (it koyruk) 
that “Western experts” have usually interpreted 
carpet design. 

While few carpet experts have given atten- 
tion to Kyrgyz pattern specifically, Cammann 
and Thompson each talk of a cosmologically 
related system of design and symbolism that 
includes Kyrgyz pattern." These writers discern 
in Turkic carpet design an ancient imagery 
grounded in shamanism and the old cosmology 
of southern Siberia. This rests upon a world view, VEN SNS 
similar to that held in medieval Europe, that sees 
the earth as flat, the sky as a dome, and the stars "72 
as fixed in the sky. The entire sky and the stars 
move around a fixed point, the Pole Star, which 
always seems to remain in the same position in 
the sky. The Pole Star is connected to the earth Fig. 20. Mountain motif (toomarcha) 
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through an axis which, depending on the cul- 
tural interpretation, takes different forms. 
Sometimes the axis is the tree of life. To the 
Kyrgyz it was the Golden Poplar (Altyn Terek) 
reaching up to the Golden Tethering Post (Altyn 
Kazyk), which is the Pole Star. 

In terms of belief, the Pole Star axis formed a 
spiritual connection between the three worlds 
existing in this cosmology: the upper world, or 
heaven; the middle world where people lived; 
and the lower world, or hell. In ritual or trance, 
the shaman ascended this axis or tree in his 
journey to heal people and to find the souls of 
children to be born, sometimes climbing through 
the door at the crown to pass into heaven and 
the brightness beyond. 

While some scholars” interpret the rele- 
vance of these cosmological beliefs on a 
microcosmic scale as being represented not only 
in nomadic dwellings but also in Central Asian 
carpets and felts, it is not clear that this interpre- 
tation is based upon semiotic analysis or field 
research. 

This view, however, is parallel to the way 
Siberian and Mongolian shamans used their 
yurts and other dwellings in shamanistic cere- 
monies to represent the universe in its three 
parts. The cosmological axis, the axis mundi or 
tree of life, was conceived as passing directly 
through the smoke hole in the dome of the tent, 
down through the fire, and also through the cen- 
ter of the carpet. Cammann speaks of the border 
of the carpet as the “sky door” protecting the 
entrance to heaven, usually represented by the 
inner field." Trefoil bird-like patterns in the bor- 
der could be seen as “sunbirds” guarding the sky 
door. The pattern around the smoke hole of the 
yurt, especially that of the Mongolian yurt, 
resembles the medallion designs or guls seen in 
Turkmen carpets; it may also be likened to some 
tabak designs in Kyrgyz felts. This imagery, 
according to Cammann, reflects both shamanis- 
tic symbolism and the physical/spiritual 
experience of trance. Elements of the imagery are 
elucidated in Central Asian epics, such as Manas, 
the Kyrgyz living oral epic (fig. 21). 

While I am somewhat sympathetic to 
aspects of Cammann’s interpretation, there are 
areas in which facts seem stretched to fit theory. 
This is particularly the case with some of his 
attempts to tie details of motif to specific arche- 
typal origins. For example, trefoil designs are said 
to represent “sunbirds” pointing outward to give 
protection. In Kyrgyz shyrdak, however, I have 
found this not always to be the case. And the 
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presence of this form in the Pazyryk felts, 2500 
years old, would seem to rule out the possibility 
of its origin associated with the yurt cloud collar 
of more recent historical date. With regard to 
both Cammann’s and Thompson’s analyses, 
there is a danger in trying to turn something 
mythical and imagistic into “historical fact.” I 
prefer Cammann's earlier proposition that “a 
symbol in a living tradition might carry a whole 
succession of meanings.” 

In contrast, the writing of Soviet and Kyrgyz 
scholars on Kyrgyz cultural forms focuses on 
Kyrgyz patterns in terms of either a naming of 
parts, or Kyrgyz ethnogenesis. Bernshtam tries 
to use the names of motifs as a source for build- 
ing possible narratives composed from the 
juxtaposition of different elements of the pat- 
terns.” He assumes that at some time in the past, 
the names of basic motifs corresponded to their 
form. He thus attempts to use the motifs as a 
dictionary for interpreting the meaning of pat- 
terns. His argument fails because, at least at pre- 
sent, many patterns are named differently by 
different masters and the designs tend to vary 
from region to region. Bernshtam has also drawn 
upon archaeological research to find correspon- 
dence between Bronze Age motifs from the 
Yenisei region and modern Kyrgyz pattern. This 
might support the semi-mythical migration of 
the Kyrgyz ancestors from the Altai to the Tien 
Shan.” 

Soviet archaeologists and ethnographers, 
when looking at Kyrgyz pattern, have consid- 
ered the socio-historical evolution of pattern. 
This method, curiously, mirrors the Kyrgyz 
practice of tracing ancestry through family trees, 
epic poetry, and genealogies. The Soviet 
approach has proved itself useful up to a point. 
Its limits lie in its failure to explain why some 
motifs are so prevalent and in the absence of any 
discussion of the cosmological significance of 
design because of the focus on literal meaning. 

It is worth considering here the significance 
of kochkor muyuz, the ram’s horn, which is such a 
common motif in Kyrgyz shyrdak. This design is 
bound up with ancestral totemic origins, poten- 
cy, and male descent. An important Central 
Asian Turkic practice is to know the lineal 
descent of one’s family. Kyrgyz family members 
know all about their male ancestors for seven 
generations, which is called djeti ata (seven 
fathers). They also know to which chong uru'u 
(large family) they belong. The kochkor muyuz 
motif is indicative of the symbolic importance of 
sheep to Kyrgyz life, as well as to traditional 


Central Asian ideas of family and descent. Even 
today in Kyrgyzstan different parts of the sheep 
have a ritual significance, from divination to the 
ceremonious act of apportioning a sacrificial 
sheep (besh barmak).” The sheep's elbow-to- 
shoulder bone (kardjylyk) is believed to protect 
children, and the tibia is associated with a child’s 
inheritance. The bone formation of the sheep's 
back also looks like the ram’s horn pattern, and, 
interestingly, sheep’s backbones were found in 
all the tombs in Pazyryk. 

While descent in the male line may be a part 
of what is expressed in felt patterns, it should be 
borne in mind that patterns tend to be brought to 
a family by the new wife who learned shyrdak 
from her mother. If she has already established 
her felt-making skills, she will probably contin- 
ue to work and improvise within the same reper- 
tory. In other words, the passing on of felt 
patterns progresses through the female line. 
Further, there is flexibility in the adaptation and 
borrowing of designs. If a new wife introduces a 
design that meets with approval, everyone will 
start to use it. Or the new wife may learn skills 
from her mother-in-law and use patterns taught 
by her. 

Other interpretations of the meanings and 
origin of Kyrgyz patterns have been offered by 
general-interest writers, who have suggested 
sources such as superstition and the inspiration 
of nature. I often heard the latter quoted by 
Kyrgyz friends. Prepared with various interpre- 
tations gleaned from pre-fieldwork research, I 
found I made little headway when I broached 
these ideas with my Kyrgyz teachers. Instead, I 
was given an entirely different perspective. 
Apart from an embodied understanding of color 
and the geometrical and spatial awareness 
required to draw the symmetrical interlocking 
patterns free-hand, Kyrgyz masters had a differ- 
ent understanding of meaning. They often 
focused on their personal aims, which threw a 
new light on the subject. Many women in the 
villages, however, knew little or professed to 
understand little about the designs and suggest- 
ed that I discuss this with my teacher Kenjé, who 
was considered to be both a master and “a little 
bit shaman.” When I asked Kenjé about the 
meaning of the design on the first felt we worked 
on, she said, “The whole world.” The circle at the 
center represented the sun and the four rams’ 
horns stood for the four directions. This could, 
of course, have come straight from Cammann. 
When we came to the bird-like pattern at the 
edge, however, her interpretation diverged from 
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the carpet expert's rule book. She said, “This 
pattern stands for a man praying to Allah, say- 
ing Ahmeen, Ahmeen” (fig. 22). When we later 
discussed the meaning of the shyrdak we were 
working on, which was to become a present for 
me, she said, “This is your idea, Stephanie, your 
aim, and your learning. And these are all the 
people helping you—in Kyrgyzstan, in England, 
and the whole world. All helping Stephanie, 
their help coming to you.” The Kyrgyz root word 
oy can mean both “idea, thought, aim, medita- 
tion” and “to make a cutout design.” 

When we looked at Kenje's own felts, her ala 
kiiz (bright felt) and the shyrdak that she had 
made for her wedding, she talked of how each 
woman's aim or idea in making her felt is differ- 
ent. Again, there was the same image of an idea, 
or aim, being fed and carried through to the 
center of the pattern, this time by her childhood, 
and her own children. She talked of each central 
rhombus as being the home, containing her fam- 
ily now, her past and her future. At the same 
time, she looked at details and talked of the 
whole design as being like fate, as if her future 
was mapped onto it— how many children and 
grandchildren she would have, deaths in the 
family, and so on. She said she intuited these 
meanings. From the shyryk (quilting), where she 
had stitched hearts to help cement her hopes for 
her marriage, to the elements of the traditional 
design, the whole shyrdak seemed to embody 
what she hoped — for a happy and fulfilled 
future life—and to contain what fate had in store 
for her. In order to do this, it also contained her 
past. 

Following this experience, I had a conversa- 


Fig. 21. Karga turmak (trefoil) 


and kochkor muyuz (ram's 
horn motif) on shyrdak, Lake 
Issyk-kul, 1994 
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Fig. 22. Shyrdak motif. 


tion about shyrdak pattern with two women 
from a different town. One was considered to be 
a Kyrgyz “extra-sense” woman. Extra-sense 
women heal, offer divinations, and act as mod- 
ern shamans. They volunteered the following 
thoughts on the matter. 


In the pattern of shyrdak each rhombus is 
the family, the house, life, nature. Shyrdak 
is like life, it doesn’t finish. The old Kyrgyz 
send their ideas, their way of life through 
the pattern, oyoom. Through the patterns 
they send their philosophy and ideas, oy. 


The extra-sense woman said: 


Everything is alive, without end—the 
rocks, the land, air, water. Nature is alive. 
Children must live happily. The beginning 
of pattern is therefore life. And it must be 
connected through the family or nothing 
will live happily. 

The experience of working with Kyrgyz felt- 
makers clearly points to the link between under- 
standing and people. Meaning is not simply to 
be derived and decoded; it challenges the notion 
of tradition. This is not to say that I take what my 
teacher told me as the final word on the subject. 
But I think that the aims and ideas of the women 
when they make a shyrdak are an extremely 
important part of what is embodied in their 
work, represented through the designs. These 
ideas are not just the aims of individuals 
(although each woman و‎ aim or idea may be dif- 
ferent), they are the cultural perceptions and 
beliefs of the Kyrgyz people, which come into 
being during the intuitive and creative part of 
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the design and felting process to express social 
and personal mores. The ideas of the women 
making shyrdak and the ethos attendant on the 
work are a part of the fabric of Kyrgyz life. The 
use of pattern and the construction of meaning 
belong to the constant process of renewal inher- 
ent in all living tradition. 

One of the problems associated with discus- 
sion of meaning is that we tend to think of the 
meaning of a thing as equivalent to what it 
stands for, But, ultimately, if I play a piece of 
music and someone asks, “What does it mean?” 
the best way to explain it is to play it again. One 
cannot necessarily say that all makers and 
designers are consciously aware of either the sci- 
entific or symbolic aspects of pattern. Making is, 
after all, an interplay between cultural traditions 
and embodied processes. Good craftsmanship 
involves an intuitive understanding of the inter- 
connectedness of the world, especially in relation 
to one’s own culture and land. Kyrgyz people, 
for example, not only emphasize the purity of 
their culture, but also the improvisatory nature 
of their cultural expressions, whether through 
epic poetry or felt design. 

People who have little history of making 
things to sell, but rather who put all their care 
into articles for use in everyday life and for gifts, 
have a different approach to their work and 
what they put into it. As such, it is much more 
whole, neither sacred nor mundane. There is no 
division between beauty and utility. 

This approach is fundamental to under- 
standing the quality and continuity of the Kyrgyz 
tradition. Foreign buyers who commission felts 
find that they are sold far less interesting work. 
These products have fewer traditional designs 
and more machine stitching with factory-made 
embossing braid than what a granddaughter 
might have on a shyrdak made for her by her 
grandmother. In such a situation, changing the 
aim or idea for the work results in a different 
product. 

Practical research into the importance of 
artifacts such as shyrdaks illustrates clearly the 
limitations of examining artifacts in isolation 
from people. The idea of tradition too often 
becomes fixed and static, associated with notions 
of an ideal past rather than a process and a living 
present. 

We do not have to get hold of the meanings 
of things before we can perceive what they are, 
as if they were independent of context. What a 
carpet can tell us is not purely about Kyrgyz tra- 
dition: it is as much about ourselves and what we 


see in it. Works of art are not snapshots of histo- 
ry but are part of a constant process of renewal. 

My friend introduced me to my teachers 
saying, “She wants to learn about Kyrgyz tradi- 
tional art,” and bringing out a book of pho- 
tographs of Kyrgyz shyrdak, she indicated that I 
should “Do that one.” I was extremely relieved 
that when she left, the book was put to one side, 
and we began to work with my teacher's living 
knowledge. 


Conclusion 


My experiences in Kyrgyzstan revealed a very 
interesting dynamic between the creative 
process of making from the heart and what 
would seem to be a more rigid cultural form of 
design (but which, in fact is not rigid because it 
has a mythic quality, like an element of an epic 
poem, and is therefore also a dynamic process). 
We may perceive this “rigid form” as the endur- 
ing aspect of culture and all the people as 
transitory, but the making of these cultural forms 
would stop if the women stopped making them 
or changed the way they work. A tradition is not 
separate from its people. It is neither a set of rigid 
rules nor a dogma. A living tradition is rather a 
field of influence or a dynamic paradigm. As 
such, tradition does not tie down; it enables. 
The analysis of Kyrgyz shyrdaks can teach us 
a great deal. What they embody is a multi- 
layered mosaic of belief and cultural process, 
both the family tree and the tree of life. Shyrdaks 
are personal, social, and cosmological. They 


express Kyrgyz understandings of life’s rhythms 
and the land. With their beauty and design, they 
articulate a memory of pattern, and a skill and 
great understanding of color and geometry. 
Along with this, they express a network of 
human relationships from mother to daughter to 
granddaughter, from family to family, which, 
while being ever renewed, means that the tradi- 
tion is a living one, like a tree, always the same 
and yet ever changing (fig. 23). 
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Notes 
1. Andrews ms. 


2. In the collectors’ market today, there exists a vari- 
ety of cut sewn felts often referred to as Uzbek. 
They are without embossing, nor are they quilted. 
Thus, they have taken approximately one-tenth the 
time to manufacture and are probably about one- 
tenth as strong as a felt in which these techniques 
were used. In spite of these omissions, they com- 
mand high prices. Unsuspecting buyers have 
willingly committed themselves, without under- 
standing that their purchases lack two of the main 
ingredients of traditional felts. A Kyrgyz person 
would not consider these good shyrdak. 


3. A useful comparison is to consider how to tie a 
knot, for example, the Turk’s head knot. One can 
try to do it in a linear fashion (over, then under, 
then over, etc.), or one can understand the knot- 
tying process as a rhythm. If you try to tie a knot 
the first way, itis almost impossible; whereas, if you 
understand the rhythm, which seems to rely upon 
an embodied unconsciousness, you will be able to 
tie the knot immediately. This principle applies to 
the drawing of Kyrgyz patterns. I have known 
Kyrgyz women who were felt pattern masters and 
who developed the ability to draw extraordinarily 
complex geometrical and Islamic patterns through 
their embodied knowledge and understanding of 
this principle. It should be said that this skill of 
drawing shyrdak pattern is described by Kyrgyz 
women as a “birth” talent. You either have the 
aptitude from birth, or you don’t have it. 


4. See Voskresenskovo and Tikhonova 1932. 


5. Makhova and Cherkasova 1968, p. 15, my trans- 
lation. 
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6. Bernshtam 1948 and Ivanov 1959. 

7. Makhova and Cherkasova 1968, p. 16. 
8. Bernshtam, 1948. 

9. Makhova and Cherkasova 1968. 

10. Vainshtein 1989, p. 55-67. 


11. A possible explanation for the origins of the 
pattern name “running dog” was suggested to me 
by a Kyrgyz friend, who pointed out that the 
Kyrgyz hunting dog, the taygan, has a curling tail 
similar to the form of the “running dog” pattern. 


12. According to Luria (1976), Uzbek and Kyrgyz 
people did not give abstract names to geometrical 
forms, but instead gave them the names of familiar 
objects. The word tabak means dish; in felt pattern 
it refers to circular forms. Interestingly, this would 
seem to confirm the assertion by Makhova and 
Cherkasova (1968) that the rhombic pattern in felts 
known as tabak oyoo, found so frequently in Naryn, 
had its origin in the much older circular form. 


13. Bernshtam 1948; Makhova and Cherkasova 
1968. 


14. Cammann 1972, on Oriental carpets and Central 
Asian carpets in general; Thompson 1993, on 
Central Asian carpets, and in Mackie and 
Thompson 1980, on Turkmen carpets. 


15. Eliade 1964; Cammann 1973; Lvova et al. 1988; 
and Wasilewski 1976. 


16. Cammann 1973. 

17. Cammann 1973, p. 21. 

18. Bernshtam 1948. 

19. Ivanov (1959) notes that common elements 
among the designs of Kyrgyz, Kazakh, semi- 
nomadic Uzbek, Karanogai, and Bashkir peoples 
suggest a close relationship with the Kipchaks, with 
whom they share linguistic relationships. He traces 
the designs to the 9th-10th centuries or earlier. 

20. Szynkiewicz 1990. 


21. Yudakin 1965. 
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